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apologies should have had to be uttered for a
system of unified control which afterwards
became a commonplace of Allied strategy. The
hammer-blows of fate proved even more
effective than the power of words in the House
of Commons. But we must remember that at
the moment Mr. Lloyd George was beating up
against the wind. He had great forces working
against him both within Parliament and with-
out. He had to face a remarkable alliance
between military professional pride, national
feeling, and party tactics. The triumph of
these speeches is that such forces proved in the
upshot so powerless against the overwhelming
case for unity of control.
But the struggle was now only transferred
from the debating-chamber to the council-room.
There Mr. Lloyd George was met by a very
resolute opposition from a body of military
opinion supported by a very able and pugnacious
Press. The military opinion., at any rate, was as
honest as it was stubborn. The power of great
national traditions was linked to the strength
of professional feeling. It was hard and painful
to come into conflict with men like Sir William
Robertson. But the issue had to be fought
through; and no Government would have been
worth its salt which allowed a great political
and international issue to be decided by military
opinion. Mr. Lloyd George was fighting for
one of the oldest principles of the British Con-
stitution when he asserted the final supremacy
of civilian control
Yet it was not remarkable that the debate